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COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds bearing on the actual living work of 
libraries are cordially invited. THE LIBRARY WORLD is infended 
for all classes of library workers, and though general literary 
matters will not be ignored, practical articles, likely to prove useful 
to library users or librarians, will le most esteemed. 


THE SELECTION AND PURCHASE OF 
BOOKS. 


Bv ¥. J. Burcoyne, Librarian, Lambeth Public Libraries. 
(Continued from Page 138) 


O 


“THE method of dealing with the proposed additions varies in 
| different libraries. In the Battersea Library, the librarian 
makes an author-entry on a cataloguing slip for each book he 
proposes, with name of publisher, price, and, if necessary, a note as to 
| the review of the work, and its suitability for addition to the library. 
Before each committee meeting these are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and at the committee the librarian calls them over and marks on each 
the decision arrived at. Afterwards the slips can be sorted into 
“ rejected,” “‘ postponed,” and “ordered,” and deait with accordingly. 
The “ordered” slips can again be sorted into two lots, one for 
books to be purchased new, and the other for those whose purchase is 
deferred until they can be met with second-hand. When the books 
are received from the vendors, the number of copies, and the branch 
libraries to which they are allocated, are marked upon the slips. By 
this means a rough record is kept of the additions to the library, which 
is of great use to the librarian. 

The method I have adopted for the Lambeth Libraries is some- 
what different. I have a foolscap MS. book, 13 inches by 8, divided as 
an index rerum from A to Z. The book is specially ruled, and the left 
hand side reads 





Author Title of Work. Vols. 
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The right hand, or opposite page reads— 





8. L. N. L. Drg. | Te-ision. 





> — Cntl. | Cntl. ow 
Publisher Price. Ref. Lendg. W.N. 
| 


the initials over columns five to eight representing the names of four 
branch libraries. I enter in this book, under author’s name, each work 
I suggest, and the chairman of the committee marks in the last column 
on the right hand page the decision. 


After the meeting, when I order the books, I make a diagonal 
mark ~~ across the column, under the name of the library for which 
they are ordered, and when they are supplied I cross the mark in the 
reverse direction >€. If a book is only wanted for one library or for 
reference, I run a straight line — through the columns under the 
names of the libraries it is not wanted for. If more than one copy is 
likely to be wanted I mark the number purchased in one of the arms 
of the cross 3X. In the case of Fiction I generally buy but one copy 
new, unless the work is by an author of the first rank, and wait for dupli- 
cates until they can be obtained second-hand from subscription libraries 
like those of Miles, or Day and Sons, about eight weeks after 
publication. 

For books suggested by readers I have a similarly ruled book, but 
instead of the columns for names of branch libraries, there is one for 
the press-mark of the book when obtained, and the remainder is 
occupied by the name and address of the proposer. I think 
it is important to have the latter, and our practice is to pay but little 
attention to anonymous suggestions. In the Minet Library, instead of 
a book, a “suggestion box” is used. This is fixed to the wall in the 
lending department, and readers write their proposals upon printed 
slips and drop them into the box. I personally prefer the book system 
as separate slips are liable to be lost, while in a book, scrip/a mane. 
If a book is used, keep it behind the counter to be produced only when 
asked for, otherwise the librarian will be shocked to find that the 
satirical hobble-de-hoy, happy in the possession of a pencil, has used it 
to make observations upon the demeanour of the staff, or has even 
dared to call attention to the personal peculiarities of a member of the 
committee. 

The purchase of new books will generally be made from the book- 
seller who offers the largest discount from the published price, but it is 
no kindness to give him a miscellaneous order, and expect such 
discounts as from 35 to 40 percent. That way bankruptcy lies. A 
little while avo I was assured by a large London bookseller, who took 
a library order upon cutting terms, that his actual profit was under #5 
although the invoice amounted to £221, and this without allowing 
anything for establishment charges and wages! The proportion of 
second-hand books purchased to new will vary greatly with the 
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position of the librarian, and the facilities which he may 
have of visiting the book-markets. I find, roughly speaking, that 
nearly half of our books are bought new, and the remainder second- 
hand. Unfortunately with the multiplication of libraries in London 
the opportunities for purchase of recent standard books are diminishing, 
and the proportion of second-hand purchases is distinctly smaller now 
than it was ten years ago. 

Very few scientific or technical books can be got second-hand 
soon after publication, and it is always desirable to purchase these 
new, so that you may be certain of obtaining the latest editions. It 
is no economy to save a few shillings and get an obsolete edition. For 
instance, an old copy of Hogg’s Microscope at 4/6 is dear, compared 
with a copy of the last edition, published at 10/6. It would be folly to 
buy cheaply an early edition of such a work as Thompson’s Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery, when the last edition is three times as large, and is 
practically a new book. The only exceptions to this rule are the 
cases of some epoch marking works such as Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
A reference library should try to obtain a copy of the first edition and 
place it by the side of the last, in order that the student may have the 
opportunity of comparing them. 

The choice of editions of non-copyright works is embarrassing. 
The publishers to-day vie with each other in producing well-edited 
books, printed on good paper, of all the favourite writers and classics. 
In ordering, specify the edition wanted. It is worth the trouble. For 
instgnce, how much better to spend 1/6 for the delightful copy of 
More’s Utopia, or of Bacon’s Essays, published in the Temple Classics, 
than to buy an ordinary trade edition, printed from battered stereotype 
plates, for a shilling. It is an education in itself to handle such a book, 
and the reader must be an ill-conditioned curmudgeon, who does not 
feel an added pleasure in reading such an edition. 


oS 
STUDIES IN LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


000 

II.—CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED CATALOGUING, 
SUGGESTIONS AND RULES. By L. STAntey Jast, 
Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


CLASSIFIED ver us DICTIONARY CATALOGUING. 


1. ‘Two years ago, at the Annual Meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation,* I ventured to prophesy that the dictionary catalogue had 
seen its best days, and to assert that its supremacy as the only suitable 
form of catalogue for Free Public Lending Libraries could no longer be 
seriously maintained. The daily increasing popularity of the classified 
catalogue—in the form, more particularly, of sectional lists—points to 
an earlier fulfilment of this prediction than even its maker could have 

*See ‘“ The Library,” 1897, p. 41, et seq. 
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reasonably expected. For the ground gained by the class list—and it 
is to the class list rather than to the complete catalogue that this series 
of articles will refer, though, of course, most of it will apply to the 
catalogue entry as a unit, whether it be part of a sectional list, or of a 
complete catalogue, or, it may be added, of a list of additions in a 
bulletin or magazine—is, and must be, gained at the expense of the 
dictionary catalogue. It has been suggested that the adequately 
catalogued library should have both forms, a dictionary catalogue 
for the general reader, and class lists for the student. Assuming that 
the class list cannot be made a tool understanded of the general 
reader—which were to give away the very “head and front” of our 
contending-—assuming further that it would, under any circumstances, 
be worth while to catalogue a library in the two different ways—which I, 
for one, am not prepared to admit—the common, or garden consider- 
ation of ways and means, will throw upon Public Libraries the necessity 
of choice—if dictionary, not classed ; if classed, not dictionary. Nor 
can I agree with the author of “The Alphabetical and Classified Forms 
of Catalogues Compared ”* that the subject “is not perhaps among the 
most important of those which arise in the administration of Public 
Libraries.” If the catalogue is, or ought to be, the soul of the library 

what else ?—then the question of its form—which will largely condi- 
tion the use that may be made of it—cannot be éu/ “ among the most 
important ” of the many adminstrative problems which libraries have to 
face and, somehow, solve. The utility of a library depends mainly 
upon four factors, the number and contents of its volumes, their 
arrangement, the regulations as to access and use, and the character of 
its catalogue. A great collection may be shorn of three-fourths of its 
value—many great collections ave so shorn—through the lack of a 
satisfactory key. How then can the form which the catalogue is to 
take be other than a question deserving of the most careful considera- 
tion ? 

2. That, until lately, nobody thought of considering the question 
at all was due to the fact that the question was regarded as settled 
in favour of the dictionary catalogue. But—and this is a point 
which needs emphasizing, because the paper already referred to, the most 
recent of comparisons of the dictionary and classified catalogues, and 
important, not only by reason of the occasion of its delivery, but on 
account also of its well-known author, is vitiated by not being up-to- 
date in this respect —the classified catalogue in its latest and 4es¢ form 
is a very considerable improvement upon the form which the 
dictionary catalogue so almost completely swept from the field. Over 
that the dictionary catalogue had indubitably advantages which 
justified its selection and unchallenged reign. Since then, however, 
much attention has been paid to library classification, and enormous 
progress has been acheived, alike in the working out of details, and in 
the machinery, symbols, index, etc. Much attention, too, has been 
devoted to the classified catalogue, with a view to remedying the 
defects which are responsible for its past neglect. and —it is claimed— 


* Transactions of the Second International Library Ccnference, 1897" 
p. 67, et seq. 
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with success. Independent testimony to the success achieved is borne 
in the following quotation from a review by Zhe Library World of a 
class list compiled on the lines advocated: “ We have tested this 
catalogue thoroughly as regards rapidity in turning up authors, subjects, 
or classes, and find that there is but little difference in time between 
consulting it and an ordinary dictionary catalogue. Mr. 
useful thumb index partly aids this. It is only with author entries that 
any 7 loss of time is noticeable. With subjects it is all the other 
way.. 





-~"s 


3. Here is testimony germane, definite, and unbiassed, which 
must go a long way towards discounting the conclusion of the paper 
mentioned above—which, I repeat, is not abreast of the latest improve- 
ments in the class list—that “for use in Public Libraries the balance of 
advantage is largely in favour of the [dictionary] form.” The balance 
may be so in the paper, but that is because it is not held evenly, as a 
little consideration will show. 


4. Take the one disadvantage—there is really only one, such as it 
is—of the classified catalogue of the ty’e here treated of, and make the 
most of it, the necessity of referring from the index to the entry. Is there 
no such thing in a dictionary catalogue as the necessity of reference from 
one place to another then? Take a subject like Zoology, or even a 
subdivision of it, and you may have to refer to twenty, to thirty, places 
before you have gathered the material into your net. Ovxe refererice in 
the class list suffices. Or take a specific subject with alternative headings, 
e.g., birds, ornithology, aves. In two of these cases a reference is 
required. In the comparative test made by the reviewer of 74e 
Library World a distinct superiority in point of time was found to lie 
with the class list, as far as subjects were concerned. And even as 
regards authors, the loss of time is stated to be only s&ght. And 
against this there is some compensation to be set ; in turning up the 
particular work he wants, the reader turns up in the same operation all 
the fellow-literature the library can offer him, among which it may often 
happen that he lights on “ metal more attractive” than that which he 
was in search of. 


5. We are told that some of the advantages claimed for the 
class list apply equally to the dictionary cate logue. For example, we 
claim that by adopting the class list, a library may spread its catalogue 
over several years, issuing its various classes in the order of demand, 
with considerable gain both in economy and efficiency. “ That is 
true,” we are answered, “but it is true also of the dictionary catalogue.” 
It is true that a dictionary catalogue may, and has been, published 
sectionally, but these are fragments of a whole, and of little use to 
anybody until united. How can it be pretended that these alphabetical 
segments are in any way comparable to a class list, which zs a complete 
whole. The hybrid form of dictionary cataloguing within a class we 
may pass over, as lacking all the virtues of both types, and having nore 
of its own. 


*Pp. 37: 
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6. Again, it is said that annotative treatment of entries, or 
information cataloguing, is as easily carried out in one form of catalogue 
as the other. The fact nevertheless remains that full annotative treat- 
ment is out of the question for most libraries in dictionary cataloguing 
if for no other reason than that of cost. And when the library is large 
and rich, and needs not to study economy, the very serious question of 
bulk crops up. It is not to be denied that the huge unwieldy tomes in 
which the contents of many of the larger libraries are catalogued are an 
expensive nuisance, even when a handcart is included in the price. 
But the public is beginning to demand a far fuller treatment of the 
cutalogue entry than it is usual to supply. Dictionary cataloguing is 
intolerably bulky as it is. Make it adequately annotative, and it will 
die of hypertrophy. 

7. Much more might be said in favour of the class list, but a 
careful consideration of aé/ the points involved—which is not here 
attempted—with a knowledge of what has been done, will lead, I am 
confident, to the conviction that the reintroduction of the classified 
catalogue with the improvements effected, is a contribution to the 
library economy comparable only to, and practically bound up with, the 
advance in shelf classification on the one hand, and the introduction of 
systems of public access to the books, on the other. 

(70 be continued.) 


>< 
LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK: LECTURES. 


00°90 


HE following contribution to this important question, by Mr. 
Robert K. Dent, Librarian of Aston Manor Public Library, is 
valuable, because of the writer’s long experience in the practical 

working of a popular scheme of lectures. It should be carefully 
studied in connection with the articles printed in our 7th number, 
and especially for the strong point noted—that to many ratepayers the 
Free Lecture is a satisfactory return for the Library Rate, which other- 
wise would be unfruitful. We have been forced to leave out other 
communications owing to pressure on our space, but hope our readers 
will send categorical replies to our queries in the January number :— 


“The Free Lectures movement in connection with the Free 
Library is too firmly established to need an apology nowadays. 
It is undoubtedly one of the best aids to the success and 
popularity of the library. While we hear complaints in many 
quarters that the department of fiction is largely drawn upon, 
and the more solid classes of books comparatively neglected, it 
is satisfactory to find that the introduction of free lectures in 
connection with a library tends to increase the interest of readers 
in works of travel, biography, history, and science. 

If we were to classify our lectures as we do our books, we 
should find ‘Geography and Travel’ to be the predominant 
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class represented in our programmes, although Biography, 
Literary History and Criticism, and Science and Art are also 
fairly represented. And surely, if we can fill our largest halls 
with interested listeners to a lecture on ‘The Icelanders at 
Home,’ ‘ Nansen’s Arctic Expedition,’ or a descriptive lecture 
on the Pyrenees, Corsica, Majorca, Madeira, or other place 
which the larger part of the audience may never be able to see 
for themselves, or to an ‘appreciation’ of the works of one of 
our poets or artists, which they have not hitherto known or 
understood, there must be a corresponding interest excited in 
the books on the same subjects which are to be found on the 
shelves of the library. But, even if this were not the case, is 
not the lecture itself serving the same end, in some degree, as 
the issue of the book? ‘There are many, among the inhabi- 
tants of our large centres of population, who have not the 
leisure, or have not ac:juired the habit of reading sufficiently to 
master the contents of two large volumes of Stanley or Nansen, 
but can take in, with advantage and profit, such an illustrated 
summary of either work as may be given ina lecture of an hour- 
and-a-halfs duration. These people are rated for the main- 
tenance of the Public Library, and, except for the daily news- 
paper, in many cases get nothing in return. Even educated 
men of business (who, if they had the leisure, could enjoy the 
reading of such books) are often, from pressure of business, 
debarred that privilege, and find the summary given in the 
public lecture a welcome substitute. 


I can speak as to the Free Lectures at Aston, which are now 
in their sixteenth year, and I could count up many among the 
regular frequenters of the Lecture Room of this class who have 
found in this institution an intellectual enjoyment which has 
been regarded as an adequate return for their contribution to 
the Library Rate. They have, as it were, taken their books 
orally, and have thus in some measure enjoyed the benefits of 
the library, although too busy to make use of the books 
contained therein. 

I think this is an argument for the lectures which is by no 
means to be despised. In these days of increased rating on 
every hand it is something if we can widen the area of our 
operations so as to interest as many of the ratepayers as possible 
in the work of the library. 


At Aston, lectures are delivered at fortnightly intervals, from 
October to March—fourteen or fifteen in a season—and the 
amount granted out of the Library Rate for this purpose is 
£25. Under these circumstances it is necessary to obtain the 
services of lecturers without fee, taking care that all expenses out 
of pocket are paid, and rather overpaid than otherwise, as, if we 
get the services of the lecturer for nothing, it is only fair that there 
should be no risk of his finding himself out of pocket in any 
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way in return for the kindness he has shown us. But while we 
have for so many years been able to continue the movement 
without paying lecturers’ fees, the programme has in no way 
suffered thereby. We have had lecturers of the first class, and 
scarcely a dull or uninteresting lecture in all the sixteen years. 


As a matter of fact, the same course has been adopted in the 
most popular lecture organisations in connection with Free 
Libraries elsewhere. In some cases a fixed sum is offered as a 
honorarium, but this in most cases is only sufficient to cover 


travelling expenses and the proportion of cost of slides or appa- 
ratus used in illustrating the lecture. I venture to hope the 
time will come soon when, either by Government grant or other 
means, we may be enabled to pay adequate fees to lecturers, 
and no longer be compelled to depend, as we do at present, on 
their good nature to enable us to make up a programme. 
America is awaking to the value of this movement, and courses 
of Free Lectures are now being delivered in various parts of New 
York and other cities, under the direction of the Board of 
Education. ‘These are arranged in definite courses, illustrating 
the resources, history, and literature of the United States, as 
well as other branches of knowledge. ‘They have taken up the 
matter in a more systematic manner than has been attempted 
hitherto in this country, and I have little doubt that before 
long their example will induce many library committees in 
England who have not as yet done so to adopt this method 
of extending their sphere of usefulness.” 
Ropert K. Dent. 


<< 


THE TRAINING OF LIBRARY ASSISTANTS; 
FROM THE ASSISTANT’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By J. Hissert Swann, Reference Library, Manchester. 


~ 


“THE ideal which should be the goal of the library assistant’s 
ambition has been so well set forth by Mr. J. J. Ogle in 
Greenwood’s Library Year Book, 1897, as to render it unnec- 

essary to attempt another description here. Mr. Ogle’s paper ought 

to be read by every assistant ; indeed, I would like to suggest that it 
should be reprinted in pamphlet form, and Library Committees should 
then insist on all would-be assistants purchasing and reading it. Its 
perusal would at once disenchant those individuals who fondly imagine 
library work to be something quickly learned and easily done, while 

those whose desires were legitimate would have something like a 

definite course laid before them. 
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The ideal is high and difficult of attainment ; indeed to the busy 
assistant in a small library with long hours of duty, and consequently 
few opportunities, it must at times seem unattainable. Nevertheless a 
determined effort must be made and advantage taken of whatever help 
presents itself. In this country that help is at present somewhat hazy 
and ill-defined. The “consummation devoutly to be wished” would 
undoubtedly be the establishment of a central Library School, and if at 
first it could not be so complete as the American institution, something 
less perfect would be better than nothing. When an assistant had 
attained a certain age, leave of absence might be granted by his Com- 
mittee to enable him to attend a course of study at the school, where 
only those subjects and methods that could not be taught by correspon- 
dence need be dealt with, thus shortening the course, and leaving the 
remainder for postal tuition on University Correspondence College 
lines. One assistant doing this each year would allow all the members 
of an ordinary staff to go through the routine in turn. But this idea, I 
am afraid, is yet too Utopian. 

The next best thing is the formation of classes and the inauguration 
of series of lectures. Our London brethren are evidently doing well in 
that direction, but classes are not quite so easily formed in the 
provinces, on account of distance and consequent increased expense 
and loss of time, even if the possible difficulty of procuring teachers 
and lecturers were overcome. The Summer School, founded by the 
North-Western Branch of the Library Association, is a real boon to 
those assistants able to attend, although comparatively few can be 
present at all the lectures. 

So it would seem that the assistant must chiefly turn to printed 
guides for aid. Here, so far as British libraries are concerned, there is 
a crying want. Not that there is any scarcity of professional literature ; 
but a good practical manual giving guidance to all branches of the 
work is decidedly required. Each section should include a selected 
bibliography of the subject, thus helping assistants to steer a clearer 
course amid the ever-increasing stock of magazine articles, pamphlets, 
books and proceedings. I am not forgetting Mr. Greenwood’s Pudéic 
Libraries, but excellent as that book is it does not exactly meet the 
want indicated. Capital models are to be found in the Denver Public 
Library Handbook (Denver, 1895), and Miss Plummer’s Hints to Small 
Libraries (Brooklyn, 1894): yet even these might be improved upon. 
The varying methods in operation in different libraries would of course 
constitute a considerable difficulty in the compilation of such a manual, 
but surely the general principles underlying all are the same, and note 
might be made of the chief variations in details. The careful study of 
such a manual, combined with practical experience widening every 
year, would certainly be most beneficial, and, in the long run, might 
tend to greater uniformity in the methods of British libraries. The 
Public Library Primer, to be published by the Library Supply Co., 
will be particularly welcome if it meets this want. 

As matters stand at present, it is plainly evident the assistant must 
rely greatly on his own efforts. He must acquire the art of economising 
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time ; thoroughness of work being one of the most important means to 
that end, thus avoiding repetition. Then he would do well to take up 
the studies necessary for passing the Library Associations’ examinations, 
and, as in the Professional Exam., one subject at a time can be taken, it 
is not necessary, even if there were time, to attempt all at once. He 
should keep in touch with the professional periodicals, and not neglect 
the useful “ Junior Colleagues’ Corner” in the Z. A. Record. If in 
London, he must join the Library Assistants’ Association; if provincial, 
at all events read the Library Assistant. 

With all this, his general reading ought not to be forgotten, 
though it must be confessed he will have little time for the pleasures of 
literature, while the pressure of his studies is heavy. Nevertheless, it 
will not do to allow the true love of literature to be smothered under 
the accumulation of professional technicalities. To lose our appre- 
ciation of Elia, or to come to regard Tennyson as a bore would be too 
heavy a price to pay for our knowledge! Occasional participation in 
the proceedings of a good debating society would give valuable results. 
Public speaking ought to be cultivated, for the ability to lecture is fast 
becoming a necessary portion of the modern librarian’s equipment. 

It is always easy to give advice, if not to follow it, but amid all 
this advice we must not forget that library assistants are after all only 
human beings, and as such absolutely require fresh air, exercise, and 
social recreation. Long hours of duty fall to the lot of most of us, and 
it is by no means an easy problem how to acquire all this necessary 
knowledge in such limited time without injuring the health and con- 
sequently the working capacity. On “late” nights, where it can be 
done without neglecting the library’s clients, sympathetic librarians 
would surely not object to their assistants devoting say a couple of 
hours to study. It is not easy to study with one eye on the counter or 
issue desk; yet much can be done even under those circumstances. 
When all is said and done, everything depends upon the individual : he 
who loves his work will overcome many difficuities that to a more 
indifferent person would appear almost if not quite insurmountable. 
We must take things as they are; do our level best, and hope and 
work for a better state of things. 

|The views of Library Assistants generally on this important 
subject are cordially invited —Ep.] 


>> 


We understand that the “Manual of Library Cataloguing and Indexing,” 
by Mr. J. H. Quinn, of the Chelsea Public Libraries, is now in the 
press, and will be issued shortly. 

A RECENTLY published monograph on Antonio Panizssi: Appunti- 
Bio-bibliografici con documenti tnediti, by Giuseppe Fanchiotti will have 
interest for English librarians. It traces his connection with the British 
Museum, and gives the main facts of his career in a concise and inter- 
esting manner. It is reviewed at length in Zhe Untverstty Correspondent 
for December roth, 1898, f. 791. 
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SURPRISE VISITS TO LIBRARIES. 


00O 
CARLISLE, 


HEN the pilgrim from the South 
emerges from the busy, noisy 
station at Carlisle, and enters 
the city by way of its two huge circular 
towers, he gathers an impression 
of a general prevalence of clean 
redsandstone houses, keen fresh 
air, and clogs. Pursued by the 
ear-haunting din of clogs, he 
makes his way along a wide 
street which opens upon a mar- 
ket-place, and, turning to the 
left, his impression of cleanliness 
and ruddiness in the buildings 
becomes intensified as he sud- 
denly confronts the Cathedral, 
which, in its trim _neatness, 
suggests a recently-completed 
edifice rather than one of con- 
siderable antiquity. The older 
parts of Carlisle all possess this 
air of rubicund old age, well 
preserved, and no doubt well 

1. 200 YEARS OLD STAIRCASE IN TULLE HOUSE. washed, by frequent downpours 
from the adjoining Cumbrian and Scotian mountains. In the 
memorable year of “ the ’45,” as Lady Nairne assures us, the Scotian 
downpour was not rain, although it came partly by water, headed by a 
“ Hundred Pipers,” before whose menacing skirl the clogs, we may 
assume, stilled their ineffectual notes. Since these stirring days, or 
those earlier ones, when the “sun shone fair on Carlisle’s walls,” and 
the city was in continual debate between rough moss-troopers from 
both sides of the Border, Carlisle has fallen from its old historic 
importance as a place where history was made, and its interest now-a- 
days centres largely in its railways, its biscuits, and its fine Public 
Library and Museum. 






On the occasion of our pilgrimage to the library the sun was not 
shining with his expected brilliancy, and as a result we walked past 
Tullie House without noticing it; a fact which is not surprising when 
it is known that the somewhat extensive buildings containing the 
libraries, museum, art gallery, &c., have their greatest frontage at right 
angles to the street, facing some gardens belonging to the original 
Tullie House on whose site the new buildings were erected. ‘The part 
of the building which faces the street consists of an entrance archway 
and the rather handsome residence for the librarian pictured in our 
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illustration. The library entrance is on the right, down the wide 
passage leading from the gateway, and consists (as shown in our pic- 
ture) of a nicely-proportioned hall, floored with mosaic work, and 
decorated with statues or busts of Flaxman, Dante, Milton, Burns, 
R. L. Stevenson, a painting of Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., chairman 
of the Tullie House Committee, &c. 

The Reading Room, opening off the hall, is a good-sized apart- 
ment, and has pitch pine fittings, enamelled newspaper name-plates, 
and other modern appliances for the convenience of the public. Small 
tables are provided, each containing a week’s file of important papers, 
such as Zhe Zimes, and this seems a good idea. They are kept in 
order by an ingenious arrangement, devised, we learned afterwards, by 
the librarian. 

Passing into the Lending Library, we were confronted by a 
Cotgreave Indicator for about 2¢,o00 numbers, which is worked 
without the accessories usually adopted by librarians. ‘The space at 
the disposal of the borrowers is extremely limited, but the despatch of 
business seems rapid, and no hitches occurred. Book-markers describ- 
ing the various departmerts of the building are issued with the books. 


The Reference Library is 
a large and well-lighted room, 
in which tables are set apart 
for ladies, who seem to 
patronise them largely, judging 
by the crowded state of the 
room. A fine rack containing 
about 150 volumes of local 
papers extends down one side, 
and every inch of wall-space 
is covered with bookcases. 
One of our illustrations shows 
a corner of the Reference 
Library, with the librarian at 
work cataloguing this depart- 
ment. It is proposed to have 
the catalogue type-written on 
cards and placed in a cabinet 
for the use of the readers. 
Here are gathered together 
some excellent works of refer- 
ence—first editions of great 
works of travel published at tle 
end of last century, which for- 
merly belonged to the old 
; ae Carlisle Library, also early 
ea editions of Ruskin, Scott, 

ae Byron, and others. The 
2 LIBRARIAN'S RESIDENCE AND ENTRANCE TO TuLL!E HOUSE class devoted to archeology 
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includes some hundreds of volumes of the transactions of antiquarian 
societies throughout Great Britain. 

In the Periodical Room there are 2,000 volumes of bound 
magazines and reviews, comprising complete sets of the Aznual 
Register, Gentleman's Magasine, Edinburgh Review, &c., with the 
inevitable Poole’s {ndex well to the front. 

A large collection of local literature possessed by the library is 
designed to form the basis of a Bibliography of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. The room set apart for this collection is known as the 
sibliotheca Jacksoniana, the books having been bequeathed by the 
late William Jackson, F.S.A. ‘The committee are purchasing largely to 
make the Bibliography complete, and the room is very overcrowded. 
The compilation of the Bibliography will shortly be commenced by the 
City Librarian and Chancellor Ferguson, and should be a useful 
contribution to bibliographical literature. 

A Subscription Library in connection with Tullie House is very 
successful, and the whole of the money received from subscriptions is 
spent in the purchase of new books. 

These departments comprise the whole of the library proper, and 
before leaving it we mast congratulate the authorities upon the admir- 
able air of order, tidiness, and busy work which pervades the whole 
place. If the juvenile readers could be induced to wear rubber 
goloshes while crossing the hall and passages, a nearer approach to 
that subdued hush which is characteristic of great libraries might be 
attained, and the rampant clog or heavy boot be rendered less 
aggressive. On leaving the library, we found ourselves opposite a 
pretty lawn with flower gardens, facing which is the large range of 
buildings, shown in our special illustration, which shelter the Museum, 
Art Galleries, Lecture Hall, School of Art, and Science School ; the 
whole forming a group of educational institutions of which any city 
might justly be proud. It is not the object of this article to do more 
than record the impressions made during hurried visits, and we shall 
therefore content ourselves with saying that the Museum contains a 
good series of local antiquities and natural history specimens, together 
with a most interesting collection of old domestic utensils and furni- 
ture. The Art Galleries are usually devoted to loan collections of 
pictures, and already several good exhibitions have been held, ranging 
from the works of the late Sam Bough, R.S.A. (a landscape painter of 
great talent, who was born in the district), to collections of drawings 
by Turner and others. The permanent collection includes an alto- 
relievo of “The Battle of Flodden Field,” which is the joint work of 
Sir E. Burne-Jones and Sir Edgar Boehm, presented by the Earl of 
Carlisle. The usual subjects are taught in the Arts and Science 
Schools, and we understand this part of the Tullie House scheme is 
highly successful. The Lecture Hall is used by various local societies, 
including the Arts and Crafts, Literary and Scientific, Photographic, 
and Entomological ; and the committee also give courses of eight to 
ten popular lectures every season. Altogether, in the course of many 
years’ peregrinations among public institutions of a similar kind, in 
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this country and abroad, we have seldom come upon such a compact, 
well-managed and satisfactory collection of educational institutions as 
Carlisle possesses. 

Having said so much about the library and other buildings, it 
remains to notice the Librarian, who is also Secretary and Curator. 
According to Greenwood’s Zidrary Year Book, 1897, Mr. Archibald 
Sparke was born at Cardiff, in 1871, and was trained as an assistant in 
the Cardiff Public Libraries from 1884 to 1894, under Mr. John 
Ballinger. In 1894 he became Librarian of Kidderminster, and 
was appointed the City Librarian of Carlisle in 1898. Mr. Sparke enjoys 
the respect of his fellow librarians all over the country, and has distin- 
guished himself by various writings of a professional character. Among 
them are a drochure entitled The Uses of Public Libraries, and papers 
and lectures on “ Penny Dreadfuls,” “English Fiction,” &c. Since 
his appointment to Carlisle, Mr. Sparke has devoted himself to his 
work with characteristic energy, and has won the regard of his new 
townsfolk for his courteous and helpful attention to their needs. <A 
visit to Carlisle is always a pleasant experience, and this particular 
“Surprise Visit ” will leave agreeable memories of an institution set in 
admirable surroundings, managed with energy and discretion and 
manifestly used by the people as a valued and familiar resort. 

Illustrations 1, 2, and 6 were kindly lent by the Editor of the 
“ Carlisle Fourna/.” ‘The other illustrations were specially taken for 
the “ Library World” 
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PRACTICAL POINTS IN LIBRARY 


ADMINISTRATION. 
A COMBINED INDICATOR AND CARD CATALOGUE. 


By Ernest Crowruer, Public Library, Colne. 


Oo C Oo 


The idea of constructing a new indicator-catalogue or card- 
catalogue-rack, arose out of the conviction that the present systems of 
book-numbers, number indicators, and printed catalogues are not 
conducive to good order, but rather to confusion and disorder in the 
constant change and growth of libraries. ‘Ihe fact of one author’s 
works of fiction, or books bearing upon the same subject, being 
scattered about on various shelves, and inserted in several catalogues, 
printed or written lists, is not to my mind very satisfactory. 

Some time ago, I read a work by an American writer on “ Libraries 
and Library Work,” from which I learned that many of the larger 
libraries of America had discarded the printed catalogue more than 
twenty years ago, because of the impossibility of keeping them up-to- 
date. Also from a newspaper report of a conference of librarians held 
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3. ENTRANCE HALL, PUBLIC LIBRARY CARLISLE 
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5. CORNER OF THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, CARLISLE. 
WITH PORTRAIT OF CITY LIBRARIAN. 
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in Manchester some twelve months ago, I gathered that the conference 
had expressed the opinion that the printed catalogue was doomed for 
large libraries. 

The Card-Catalogue has been the basis upon which I have built up 
my new system. In place of the drawer arrangement, I conceived the 
idea of constructing a rack with upright divisions for holding cards ; 
with each division raised above the one before it, thus allowing a line 
of exposed surface to be visible on each card, on which is printed the 
author’s name, title, or other information of the book represented. At 
Colne an indicator on this principle is used for Fiction and Juvenile 
Literature only. ; 

Each book is represented by a card, and on the space visible when 
placed in the rack, is printed in black letters, the title of the book. 
The name of each author is also printed on a separate card in red 
letters. The author’s name is placed first, and the titles follow and 
appear thus : 


AINSWORTH, W. H. 


AURIOL. 


BosccrEL. 


LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
W. H. AINSWORTH. 


Class F. 


Press No. 1. Shelf No. 1. 


On each title-card and below the space visible to the borrower, 
when placed in the rack, is put the author’s name and class letter, also 
the press and shelf number where the book is stored. 

When a borrower comes and selects a book from the rack, he 
draws out the card bearing the title, and gives it to the library assistant, 
who serves the borrower with the book named on the card. ‘This card 
is not restored to the indicator until the return of the book. So in 
time many cards representing books are issued. ‘The cards left in the 
rack represent books available for issue only. Borrowers when at the 
library have therefore a catalogue of books 7” always before them. 

The catalogue-cards of books eu? are used as a means of recording 
the issues of the books which they represent. When a book is issued 
the card bearing title of book, etc., is placed inside the reader's ticket, 
which is made like a pocket, and bears all the usual particulars; the 
book-title appearing above the pocket. The conjoined ticket and 
card are then placed in the charging tray marked with the date of issue. 
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In the tray the cards for each day’s issues are kept in alphabetical 
order, taking the first letter of the title. 

In making new additions of books to the library, the Card 
Catalogue can always be kept up-to-date in the rack or indicator without 
much trouble. I have already stated that the cards for books out 
remain out of the rack until the return of the books, so you will 
perceive there are always a number of divisions vacant. In the case of 
this library, out of 2,500 works of fiction and juvenile literature, there 
will be 800 bookson loan. Taking intoconsideration thateachauthor card 
occupies a separate division, and there are 300 authors’ names, there 
will still be 5co vacant divisions, if supposing we begin with an equal 
number of cards and divisions. Seeing also that almost every author 
represented will have divisions vacant, it will be an easy matter to make 
new additions. When a sufficient number of books have been added 
to the library to fill these vacant divisions, it will be necessary of course 
to increase the indicator space, and move the cards. 

Another feature of my indicator-catalogue is that it does not 
occupy counter space, and can be placed anywhere in the space 
available for borrowers. The one in use here will hold 4,000 cards, 
and is formed after the style of a double newspaper reading stand. It 
is made up of sixteen columns to each side, with 125 divisions to each 
column. The height of each column measuring 28-ins., the width of 
the sixteen columns 48-ins. It is placed in the centre of the floor 
space reserved for borrowers. 


>< 
A BORROWER’S VIEWS OF 
FICTION READING. 


By L. Srantey Jast, Zirarian, Croydon Public Libraries, 
¢ O 


“Goop,” [ said. [had just been reading Mr. Turner’s bnghtly 
written article “In Defence of Fiction Reading,” in my January Ziérary 
IWorld. “The question is,” I mused, fixing the upper left-hand corner of 
my blotting pad with an intent eye, “what is et Fiction. It seems to 
me, when all is said and done, that the main, perhaps the only, difference 
between what we are pleased to term Fiction and Non-Fiction respec- 
ively, is that the one is Fiction which is light and interesting—some- 
times ; and the other is Fiction which is more or less heavy and dull.” 
‘To what profound depths of thought this consideration would have led 
me, I know not, for at that moment Mr S—— was announced. Mr. 
S——— was a zealous borrower from the library, who raised an annual 
wail in a local paper, on the publication of the Report, about the 
percentage of Fiction issues. Here was an opportunity of converting 
him from his morbid views upon the great Fiction question. “Good 
morning,” [ said, as he entered, “here’s a capital little article I just want 
you to read, and tell me your opinion of,” and I handed him a chair 
and the paper. I then left him for a few minutes, and went to ask one 
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of my Assistants (who is a member of the Library Assistants’ Associ- 
ation, and consequently knows a lot more than I do about everything) 
as to a difficult problem in cataloguing. When I returned, Mr. 5S 
held forth somewhat to the following effect :— 

“ This is, as you say, a capital little article, considered merely as 
an article, but as a defence of present-day Fiction reading, it is 
lamentably weak. The writer's main contention as to the recreative 
value of Fiction, I can allow to pass, because it is really beside the 
mark. We are not all on ‘ beds of sickness ;’ we are not all ‘engaged 
for nine or ten hours a day in close workshops.’ Moreover, it is not 
this kind of Fiction reading which is answerable for the melancholy 
popularity of the Fiction departments of your libraries, and you know 
it. Itis not that Fiction is read, it is the extent to which it is read, it 
is that the reading of Fiction threatens in the near future to swamp 
every other kind of reading, it is this appalling prospect that ‘ must give 
us pause.” Who is it sends up your Fiction issues to such dispro- 
portionate height ? Is it the reader who is sick or sad, who is physically 
or mentally played out, who is honestly evéit/ed to his novel and his 
quiet hour—of course it is not. It is the reader who reads novels, and 
nothing else, whose whole mental pabulum is novels, who breakfasts on 
Rider Haggard, dines on Edna Lyall, teas on Conan Doyle, sups on 
Marie Corelli, and dreams on H. G. Wells. ‘The novel reader far 
excellence—who does not know the type? It is he who empties your 
Fiction shelves, whose appetite is insatiable, growing by what it feeds 
on, for whom you duplicate, rebind, replace. This craze for Fiction is 
a disease, a species of intellectual debauchery, a virulent form of 
mental self-indulgence, which weakens and sometimes kills the thinking 
power. For, of course, a good deal of what passes for thinking is not 
thinking at all. You remember the lines :— 

“ How few think rightly of the thinking few 
How many never think who think they do! " 





The thorough-going novel reader is usually quite incapable of tackling 
and mastering a book which he who runs may wef read, but which 
demands not only attention, ‘one-pointedness,’ but some sort of mental 
struggle, the necessary accompaniment of all real thought. Accustomed 
to read page after page without anything even remotely resembling a 
mental effort, to have his fancy tickled, his emotions pleasurably excited, 
his attention charmed, how can it be supposed that he will take kindly, 
or take at all, to a book of philosophy, or science, or history, every 
page of which perchance makes its demand upon his brain capacity 
whatever that might be—-and upon which his attention must be fixed 
by force of will. I know, and you know, that there are scores of 
readers in every Public Library whose minds are pampered, over-fed, 
and to all intents and purposes ruined by over indulgence in Fiction 
reading.” 

“ Let it be granted,” said I, in Euclidian phrase, “that you haven’t 
exaggerated whatever germs of truth there may be in what you say, I 
don’t see that the libraries are to be blamed.” 
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“ Let it be granted,” quoth Mr. S—-— “that they have'nt done 
anything to culture this type of reader—which is granting a good deal 
still I think you librarians might frankly admit that there #s something 
wrong in the state of Denmark, as a preliminary to trying what can be 
done to set it right, rather than to pretend that everything is as it 
should be, and Fiction percentages satisfactory.” 

“But what about Maxwell Gray’s remark, quoted by Mr. Turner, 
that ‘indulgence in the higher forms of Fiction develops the noblest 
human faculties.’ And doesn’t Sir Herbert Maxwell say it ‘expands the 
intellect.’ ” 

“Pooh, my dear sir, shall not the novelist glorify his office? And 
assuming —what nobody will pretend is the case—that ‘the higher 
forms of Fiction’ are the popular forms, I should like to know oz the 
reading of Fiction ‘expands the intellect.’ And, in the meantime, I am 
free to maintain that too much Fiction reading—which is really the 
point at issue, a point which remains entirely unaffected by anything in 
Mr. Turner’s ‘ Defence ’—so far from expanding the intellect, does the 
precise opposite. It is the novel reader gone mad, as I said before, to 
whom your libraries are as dram shops to the drunkard, who is at the 
heart of this Fiction question, and who is so conveniently ignored in 
this paper. It is unnecessary therefore for me to consider such argu- 
ments, as that the historical novel may become a valuable aid in the 
study of history, though I will say just this on that point; that the 
effect of the historical novel is, nine times out of ten, to fix upon the 
mind a presentment of a character which is ef historic, but which—if 
portrayed with power—is vea/er than the character known to history, 
and who either refuses to make room for his historic prototype, or goes 
shares with him—in either case, we don’t get history. Mr. Turner’s 
‘youth in the Midland Counties ’ who read Scott as an introduction to 
Green notwithstanding, the sober fact is that the historical novel is the 
very worst foe to the cultivation of the historic spirit. But, dear me, I 
must be going. I think I brought two books in with me.” 

“Here they are. Benson's ‘Dodo’ and Anstey’s ‘The Tinted 
Venus ’” 

“Thanks. Never read these things myself of course—shey're for 
my wife, you know. Good morning.” 

For his wife? H’m, I wonder? 


o< 


SELECT LISTS OF BOOKS ON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


oO ¢ 
NE of the most difficult, yet at the same time important and 
( necessary, tasks in the work of library formation, is the selection 
of good and suitable books to represent special subjects of 
importance. No single mind is equal to the labour of doing justice to 
every large subject, as such all-round knowledge can hardly be expected 
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in any one librarian, and it is because of this necessary limitation that 
so many Public Library Catalogues are filled with the titles of useless 
books which are by no means representative of the best literature of 
the particular subjects. Discussions have, from time to time, taken 
place as to the best means of remedying this state of affairs, but 
librarians seem unable to get beyond a somewhat hazy agreement that 
something ought to be done, and that, meanwhile, use might be made 
of the best bibliog graphical works. As there are no up-to-date works 
available, we propose to take up some important subject every month 
and print a list of the most recent, most suitable, and best books on it, 
so that librarians can regularly strengthen some section of their library 
and freshen up the lists of propositions for their Committees. ‘These 
lists will not be bibliographies, nor even bibliographical in character, 
but bare lists of titles of books which are obtainable and the best of 
their kind on the subject. The endeavour will be to supply the names 
of books which are of practical value and can be used as tools by 
readers. The rare, curious, or out-of-the-way bibliographical treasures 
will not be included, nor will the titles of any works which are not of 
practical use for present-day purposes. The first of this series is the 
following list of books on 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TuHIs progressive science, art, pastime or whatever else it may be termed is 
advancing so rapidly, that books published a few years ago are now practically 
obsolete, “and have little interest for practical photographers save from an 
historical point of view. This list is chiefly composed of recent text-books which 
have found acceptance among photographers generally and among readers in the 
Public Libraries. Periodicals, annuals, and other books of the kind are excluded 
The particulars given are Author, Title, Date, Price, Publisher. In ordering 
from this list it will be advisable to specify the rery latest edition, as the books 
may have been reprinted several times since the dates we have been able to give 
Notices of important omissions from this list should be sent to the Editor as soon 
as possible in order to be incorporated in future supplements. A list, representing 
the best books on modern photography from the photographer's point of view 
will be found in the Photogram for January and February, 1899. 


GENERAL. 


: ~Auney (W. De W.) Instruction in Photography. Lasted. 33. 6d. Low 
Treatise on Photography. Lasted. 3s. 6d. Longmans. 
*__— Photography. (Text-book of science.) Lasted. 3s. 6d. Longmans. 
——— Negative-making: on Gelatine Plates. 1892. 1s. Low 

—— Instantaneous Photography. 1s. Low 
* Barnet Book of Photography. 1899. 1s. Lund. 
*Black (Alex.) Photography Indoors and Out. 1894. 5s. Gay and Bird 
*Brothers (A.) Photography. znded. 1899. 21s. Griffin 
Chadwick (W. I.) Stereoscopic Manual. 1s. Heywood 
*Drouin. The Stereoscope. ,2s. Lund. 
*Harrison (W. J.) History of Photography. ts. 6d. Lund, 

Hepworth (T.C.) Photography for Amateurs. Lasted. 1s. 6d. Cassell 
Hodges (J. A.) Elementary Photography. 3rd ed. rs. Hazell 
*Holland (C.) Use of the Hand Camera. 1898. 2s. 6d. Constable 
*Johnson (Robert) and A. B. Chatwood. Photography: Artistic and Scientific 

1895. 1os.6d. Downey 

Jones (C.) Science and Practice of Photography. 1891. 2s. 6d. Iliffe 

*Marion. Practical Guide to Photography. Lasted. 1s. Marion and Co 
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*Robinson (H. P.) The Studio. 1891. 2s. 6d. Low 
*Schnauss (H.) Photographic Pastimes. 1891. 1s. Iliffe 
*Slingsby (R.) Flash-hght Photography. 1890. 4s. Marion 

Story (A. T.) Story of Photography. 1s. Newnes 

rissandier (G.) History and Handbook of Photography. 1878. 5s. o.p 
*Vogel(E.) Practical Pocket-book of Photography. 1893. 1s. 6d. Sonnenschein 
*Wall (E. ].) Dictionary of Photography. 1899. 7s. 6d. Hazell 
*Welford (W. D.) The Hand Camera. 1s. Iliffe 

Wheeler (O. E.) Military Photography. ts. 6d. Iliffe 

Wormald (A. R.) Photographic Exposure. 1893. 1s. 6d 
*Wocdbury (W. E.) Encyclopedia of Photography. 1892. 7s. 6d. Iliffe 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS. 


*Abney (W. de W.) Evening Talks at the Camera Club on the Action of Light 
in Photography. 1897. 3s. 6d. Low 

*———-Scientific Requirements of Colour Photography. 1897. 1s. Frowde 

*Hardwick and Traill Taylor. Photographic Chemistry. oth ed. 7s. 6d 
Churchill 

*Meldola (R.) Chemistry of Photography. 6s. Macmillan 

*Taylor (J. T.) Optics of Photography. 1892. 3s. 6d. Whittaker 

*Vogel (H.) Chemistry of Light and Photography. 5thed. Paul 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Andrews (J.) Studies in Photography. 1892. 3s. Hazell 
*Emerson (P. H.) Naturalistic Photography. Lasted. 5s. Low 

Henry and Ward. VPhoto-ceramics. 1s. 6d. Dawbarn and Ward 
*Hinton (A. H.) Practical Pictorial Photography. 1898. 2s. 6d. Iliffe 
Middleton (G. A. T.) Architectural Photography. 1898. 1s. Hazell 
*Maclean (H.) Photography for Artists. 1896. 2s. Lund 
*Mills (F. W.) Exterior and Interior Photography. 1895. 3s. Dawbarn and 


Ward 
*Kobinson (H. P.) Art Photography. 1890. 1s. Hazell 
*_——.- Pictorial Effect in Photography. 3s. 6d. Low 
*__—Picture-making by Photography. 1892. 2s. 6d. Hazell 


*Wall (A. H.) Artistic Landscape Photography. 1896. 3s. 6d. Lund 


PROCESSES AND PRINTING. 


*Abneyand L.Clark. Platinotype; its Preparation and Manipulation. 2s.6d. Low. 
Burton and Pringle. Processes of Pure Photography. 1890. 4s. 6d. Iliffe 

‘Clark (L.) Development. 4sthed. 1s. Hazell 

Platinum Toning. znded. ts. Hazel] 





(;amble (C. W.) Wet Collodion, and how to work it. 1s. Hazell 

*Hepworth (T.C.) Evening Work for Amateur Photographers. 1892. 2s. 6d 
Hazell 

‘Hinton (A. H.) Platinotype Printing. 1897. 1s. Hazell 

*Hodges (J. A.) Photographic Lenses. 1897. 2s. Lund 


*Hubert (j.) Art of Re-touching. 7thed. 1s. Hazell 

Kennedy (RK.) Photographic and Optical Electric Lamps. 1895. 2s. 6d 

*Maclean (H.) Photographic Printing Processes. 1897. 2s. 6d. Gill 

Piquepe (P.) Enamelling and Re-touching. 1890. 2s. 6d 

*Robinson and Abney. Silver Printing. 2s. 6d. Low 

*Wall (E. J.) Carbon Printing. 1897. 1s. Hazell 

Watts (W. A,) Photograpbic Reterence Book, 6s. Iliffe 

Woodbury (W. E.) Gelatine-chloride of Silver Printing-out Process. 1° 
2s. Hazell 

Cronenberg (W.) Half-tone on the American Basis. 1896 


)4- 


s. Lund 


2 
Farquhar (H. D.) Grammar of Photo-engraving. 1895. 2s. 6d. Dawbarn 
and Ward 
*Fritz (George). Photo-lithography. 3s. 6d. Dawbarn and Ward 
*Verfasser (J.) Half-tone Process. 1896. 2s. Lund 
*Wilkinson (W. T.) Photo-mechanical Processes. 18y2° 5s 
*_._—_- Photogravure. 1890. ts.6d. Iliffe 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 
*Bousfield (E.C.) Photo-micrography. 18g2. 6s. Churchill 
Malley (A. C.) Photo-micrography. 2nd ed. 7s. 6d. Lewis 
*Mills (F. W.) Photography applied to the Microscope. 1891. 1s. 6d. Iliffe 
*Pringle (A.) Practical Photc-micrography. 1894. tos. 6d. Iliffe 


RADIOGRAPHY, 
*Bottone (S. R Radiography. 1898. 3s. Whittaker 
*Hyndman (H.H.F.) Radiation. 1898. 6s. Sonnenschein 
*Ward(H.S.) Practical Radiography. 1898. 2s. 6d. Dawbarn and Ward 


OPTICAL LANTERN. 


*Bayley (R. C.) Modern Magic Lanterns. 1896. 1s. Gill 
*Hepworth (C M.) Animated Photography. 1s. Hazell. 
*Hepworth (T.C.) Magic Lantern. rs. 6d. Chatto 

. The Book of the Lantern. 3s. 6d. Hazell 
*Hodges (J. A Lantern-slide Manual. 1892. 2s. Hazell 
Norton (G.) The Lantern, and how to use it. 1s. Hazell 
*Wheeler (G.) Photographic Enlargements. 1893. 1s 
*Wright (L.) Optical Projection. Lasted. 6s. Longmans. 





* Books marked thus have been found very useful and popular in Public 


Libraries 
oS 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


° 
At a recent meeting of the Tyldesley Urban District Council a letter 
was read from Messrs. Ormerod and Allen, of Manchester (in reply 
to one from the ‘echnical Instruction Committee), offering on behalf 
of the Rev. G. T. B. Ormerod to lease to the Council for a term of 999 
years, at a peppercorn rent, a plot of land comprising 1,000 square yards 
in Upper George Street, Tyldesley, for the purpose of erecting a Tech- 
nical School, Free Library, and Museum. 


Tue Colchester Public Library is flourishing. Last year 70,000 
volumes were issued, and the stock now numbers 8,095 volumes, of which 
1,950 are for reference. 


THe Marylebone Free Public Library, which was established by 
voluntary effort in 1880, will be closed at the end of the year, and 
arrangements will be made to take another poll of the ratepayers 
on the question of adopting the Public Libraries’ Acts. It is a curious 
fact that the three Metropolitan parishes which have been most per- 
sistent in rejecting the Libraries’ Acts—Bethnal Green, Marylebone, 
and Paddington —should also be those in which Voluntary Free 
Libraries have existed for years, after being established as object 
lessons to the value of Public Municipal Libraries. 


THE Academy for January 14th contains an interesting article, entitled 
“Public School Libraries: What Boys Read,” dealing with the 
libraries and reading at Westminster, Marlborough, Shrewsbury, 
Sherborne, and other schools, In .Votes and Quertes for February 
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11th, page 102, there are some amusing notes on the British Museum 
Catalogue which will appeal with great force to those who have the 
misfortune to constantly use that great but eccentric work. 


We are indebted to Mr. James A. Seymour, of Kilburn Public Library, 
for pointing out that Acton, 1898, is omitted from our Tabular View 
of Adoptions of the Public Libraries’ Acts, pp. 132-136. ‘The 
first librarians of the Willesden group of Public Libraries were :— 
Kilburn, Mr. Seymour (1893); Harlesden, Mr. Newland (1894); and 
Willesden Green, Mr. Chennell (1894). Mr. John Ballinger, of Car- 
diff Public Libraries, has also kindly pointed out that the first librarian 
of Cardiff was not Mr. Allpass, but Mr. C. Prouse ; Mr. Darby was not 
the first librarian of Doncaster; Miss Kate E. Jones was the first 
librarian of Penarth. 


Mr. Thomas E. Moore, Sub-librarian of Gateshead Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the Stanley Library, King’s Lynn. 


On January 7th, in the presence of a large gathering, four branch 
reading rooms were opened in different parts of the Wallasey Urban 
L)istrict. ‘The opening ceremony took place at Earlston Hall, Liscard, 
which is at present the head-quarters of the library. The rooms were 
opened by Dr, Napier, J.P., Chairman of the Council, assisted by Mr. 
A. 'T. Wright, Chairman of the Libraries’Committee, and others. The 
librarian, Mr. Cadenhead, afterwards delivered an address on the 
Public Library as an educational institution. 


AN improvement has been adopted at the Worcester Victoria Insti- 
tute. Borrowers at the Lending Library, and, to a considerable extent, 
readers in the Reference Library, have enjoyed the advantage of free 
access to the book-shelves ever since the new building was occupied. 
It is the best of testimony to the success of this trustful and stimulating 
system that the committee has now seen its way to extending the 
principle of free access under proper safeguards to the valuable collec- 
tion of local books which constitutes to many the chief attraction of the 
library. ‘These books have been removed to the comfortably furnished 
committee-room, where they will be available for free use by holders of 
tickets, for which application must be made to the chief librarian. 


Mr. Ernest CaALtarp, of the Northern Branch Library,Hull, has been 
appointed chief assistant at the Tate Library Streatham, in the place 
of Mr. Henry Mead, who has been appointed deputy-librarian at the 
Canterbury Public Library. 


Mr. HuGu Situ, who was for six years assistant at the Hereford Public 
Library, and afterwards sub-librarian at the Lewisham Public Library, 
has been appointed sub-librarian at the Bishopsgate Institute. 


(‘He new Passmore Edwards Public Library for the parish of St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark, was opened on Wednesday, February 
8th, by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., &c. In his 
address, Mr. Bryce referred to the necessity for establishing adequate 
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Reference Libraries in various parts of London, and made a strong 
appeal on behalf of descriptive catalogues. The library contains about 
6,500 volumes, and the Lending Department will be worked with an 
Indicator, of a new design, invented by Mr. Thomas Aldred, the 
Librarian. In a future number we hope to describe and illustrate both 
the library and this new Indicator. 


THe Aberdeen Public Library reports a stock of 49,178 volumes, 
exclusive of 5,366 pamphlets separately catalogued, and 4,000 volumes 
and pamphlets not yet catalogued. The issues for the year 1897-98 
numbered 269,392 volumes, a decrease for the year of 1,618, caused 
by the library being open on fewer days. A special count was made 
of the use of the books on the open shelves of the Reference Depart- 
ment, and from this an estimate was made which shows an annual use 
of 134,000 volumes. 


AFTER seven years’ agitation, discussion, and postponement from time 
to time, the Smethwick District Council has decided upon a scheme 
for the extension of the Public Library. The Library Committee 
recommended that the Gas offices be appropriated for the purposes of 
the Free Library, and that the gas secretary and staff be provided with 
temporary offices in the present collector’s office, the collector to use 
the present librarian’s office. 


THe Free Library Committee of Worksop has recommended that 
instructions be given to the surveyor to prepare plans for a new building, 
at a cost not exceeding £1,200, and that the Council arrange for a 
loan of £1,500 for the land and building. ‘The recommendations 
were adopted by the Council. 


Tue Public Libraries’ Acts have been adopted by the Urban District 
Council of Harrington, Cumberland, and it is possible the library 
will be carried on by arrangement with Workington Public Library for 
the loan of books, &c. 


Merthyr Urban District Council adopted the Public Libraries’ Acts 
on February rst, by nine to six votes; the resolution to come into 
force on March 15th next. There was considerable opposition to the 
scheme from some of the outlying districts comprised in Merthyr, but it 
is now hoped that the movement will receive enthusiastic support all 
round. 


Mr. Anprew Keogh, Sub-librarian at Newcastle-on-Tyne, has received 
an appointment at Chicago with a large publishing and bookselling 
firm, and his departure was made the occasion of a presentation to 
him, at the Public Library, of a suitably inscribed gold watch. We 
wish Mr. Keogh every success in his new sphere of work, but cannot 
help regretting that such a promising librarian could not be retained 
in England, where men of advanced ideas are scarce. 
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Tue Public Libraries’ Acts were adopted at Lynn on January 17th by 
eleven to seven votes, thus formally putting King’s Lynn in possession 
of Public Libraries, and ending the dispute as to the informality of a 
previous vote. The Acts will come into operation on February 2oth. 


Mr. Lawrence Dillon, of the Manchester Reference Library, gave 
an address on January 18th, at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, on the subject of books. ‘There was a gvod attendance. ‘The 
address was based upon the books circulated by the Manchester Public 
Libraries. 


Gosport and Alverstoke propose to expend about £4,000 in the 
erection of a Technical Institute and Public Library, and architects, 
within 100 miles of Gosport, who are willing to compete, and who have 
designed and carried out similar buildings, are invited to send in their 
names. Premiums of #100, £25, and £10 are offered for designs. 


THE subscriptions to the National Memorial to Mr. Gladstone amount 
to £24,246 which is about one-half of the least amount which the 
committee hope to have for the purposes specified, namely monumental 
memorials in the three capitals, and a building for the Library at St. 
Deiniol’s. 

Tue Halifax Public Library Committee has agreed to establish a 
branch reading room at Ovenden, and it will shortly be opened in 
Lee Mount School. 


A new Branch Library for Devonport was opened on February roth, 
at St. Budeaux. It consists of a Lending Library and reading room. 


By an unanimous vote, Grimsby Town Council, on February 7th, 
decided to establish a Public Library in the borough, this step being 
the somewhat belated outcome of the adoption by the ratepayers of the 
Libraries’ Acts sometime ago. 


AFTER years of delay, Bow Vestry has at last decided to take steps 
to open a reading room in temporary premises, and the Library Com- 
mittee has brought forward a report making various recommendations 
to this end. 

Truro Public Library reports an annual issue of 23,589 volumes 
during 1898, an increase of 4,589 over the previous year. 

THe report of Brighton l'ublic Library records a total issue of 
135,138 volumes, of which 39,270 were from the Reference and 
95,868 from the Lending Libraries. 


IN their rosth Annual Report the Sunderland Subscription Library 
Committee state that there was an increase of 29 in the number of 
members, the total membership being 524. ‘The circulation of books 
shows a considerable increase, 30,999 volumes having been circulated 
during the year, in addition to 12,109 periodicals. Last year the 
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numbers were 28,177 and 12,385 respectively, showing an increase 
of 2,540. 


Ir has been announced that Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., Keeper of 
the Printed Books in the British Museum, has tendered his resignation, 
which, under Civil Service rules, would have become necessary at the 
end of March. In a future number we propose to notice at length Dr. 
Garnett’s work in the cause of librarianship and bibliography in the 
series of Workers in the Library Field. 


THE first premium for the design of the Hull Central Library building 
has been awarded to Mr. James S. Gibson, of Messrs. Gibson & 
Russell, 11, Gray’s Inn Square, London. In the Municipal Fournal 
for February oth there is a view and notice of the building. 


Tue plans of a new library building for Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
have just been drawn up for approval of the Urban District Council. 
They are by Mr. F. H. Shayler, architect, of Welshpool. <A view is 
published in the Mon/gomery County Times for February 4th. 


Tue Central Library buildings for Hornsey are rapidly approaching 
completion, and will be ready for occupation in the course of a few 
months. Arrangements have been made for branches at Stroud 
Green (close to Harringay Station) and Highgate, and plans for the 
former have been already approved. Later on it is expected that a 
branch at Muswell Hill will also be provided. ‘The sanction of the 
Local Government Board to various loans is being awaited before 
further work can be proceeded with. All the libraries are planned 
for the open access system as worked at Croydon and elsewhere, and 
it is expected the Central Lending Library will open with 12,000 
volumes. 


Tue Annual Report of the Edinburgh Public Library records a total 
stock of volumes, distributed as follows : 
Central Reference bes sil 45,818 volumes. 

» Lending 5 


2,95 . 
West Branch : “ce 7,039 ™ 
Portobello Branch es a 4,326 » 


110,735 volumes. 
Borrowers have increased from 39,389 to 48,796. 


York Subscription Library now contains 33,400 volumes, and at the 
Annual Meeting of members the Dean of York presided, and, in the 
course of his address, said :—He noticed that in the circulation books 
of fiction still held their supremacy. He did not want to deprecate 
fiction altogether. There was no doubt a good deal of good to be got 
out of it; but, at the same time, it was to be desired that other books 
were more read—books of history, biography, art, science, and travel, 
rather than what was, after all, the outcome of the powers of the 
imagination. Though there was, no doubt, a percentage of good in 
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fiction, and a good deal which tended to make people think, at the 
same time there was published a great amount of fiction, in the shape 
of novels, which tended very much, he thought, to detract from what 
people had been taught to receive, and so undermined their principles. 
They could not, however, prevent the circulation of such books. All 
they could do was to try to provide good, wholesome, elevating litera- 
ture, in the hope that in due course of time it would obtain a greater 
influence and be more generally read. 


AtpeRMAN J. W. Southern, Chairman of the Manchester Free 
Libraries’ Committee, delivered an address on Village Libraries, on 
Tuesday, February 7th, in the Burnage Church School. He touched 
largely upon the value of good reading, and advocated the adoption of 
the Libraries’ Acts for the Urban District of Withington. 


\ caPIraL lecture on the “True Use of Books” was delivered before 
the Le‘cester Literary and Philosophical Society, by Professor Churton 
Collins, on February 6th A report of this lecture will be found in 
the Leicester Daily Post for February 7th. 


Tue Bristol Museum Subscription Library Report contains some 
interesting statistics concerning the class of books most in demand. 
A report of the Annual Meeting will be found in the Bristod Times and 
Mirror for January 31st. 


Tue Streatham Public Libraries’ Commissioners have published a 
scale of staff salaries which, in our opinion, exceeds in liberality that 
which obtains in many Public Libraries with twice the means. This 
is an example for extensive imitation. 


oS 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


o 0 0 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT: The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. Frank Pacy. 


“THE fourth Monthly Meeting of the session was held at 20, 

] Hanover Square, on Monday, February 13th, at 8 p.m., when 

Mr. Herbert Jones, of Kensington Public Libraries, took the 

chair. The attendance was much smaller than usual. Mr. Albert A. 

Barkas, Librarian of Richmond Public Library, read a paper, entitled 

“SomME LITERARY FORGERIES,” 

in which he dealt at some length with the “Epistles of Phalaris,” 

Psalmanazer, Chatterton, and Ireland. The discussion was chiefly 

carried on by Messrs. Guppy, Davis, Pacy, and the chairman, and 

the sugzestion was made that a Bibliography of Literary Forgeries 
would be a useful and interesting work. 
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The classes established by the Education Committee were com- 
menced at 20, Hanover Square, on February 1st and succeeding days, 
the following being the subjects and lecturers :-— 

1.—Elementary Bibliography. Mr. Henry Guppy. 

2.—Cataloguing as suitable for Free Public Libraries. Mr. F. J. 

Burgoyne. 
3-—Library Administration and Maintenance. Mr. H. D. Roberts. 
4.—Subject Cataloguing (Dictionary and Classified) for Public 
Libraries. Mr. J. H. Quinn. 

5.—Public Library Legislation. Mr. C. T. Davis. 

Full information concerning these lectures may be had from the hon. 
secretary of the committee, Mr. H. D. Roberts, St. Saviour’s Public 
Library, 44a, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. We understand 
that the attendance at some of the technical classes is very disappoint- 
ing, but those assistants who object so strenuously to the “ outsider ” 
will be pleased to learn that, thanks to the careful and economical way 
in which the lectures were advertised, not one of the hated non- 
professional class has joined. After the great outcry which was made 
about the necessity for the technical training of library assistants, one 
may indulge in a little mild scepticism touching its sincerity, when it 
becomes known that one of the most practical and important of the 
courses of lectures, by a thoroughly qualified librarian, has only suc- 
ceeded in attracting slightly over halfa-dozen eager thirsters for 
technical training. 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 

MEETING of this society was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, 

A on February 8th, when Mr. H. S. Newland read a paper, entitled 

“On the Selection of Books.” Mr. Newland advocated the 
acquisition of those books which were considered by many people, 
and even public librarians, too valuable for the majority of borrowers 
from our libraries. He suggested that, inasmuch as the establishment 
of these institutions was to provide means by which every grade of 
society could obtain knowledge, the plain duty of the librarian was to 
secure those books which, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
altogether beyond the reach of the workers. 

The paper provoked an interesting discussion, both for and against 
the advisability of adopting such a course ; and, whilst it was generally 
admitted that Mr. Newland’s contention was justifiable, it was felt that 
the smallness of the means of a majority of our Public Libraries pre- 
cluded such a course being followed to any extent. A hearty vote of 
thanks for bringing such an interesting subject before the society 
brought the meeting to a close. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

THE fifth meeting of the fourth session took place on February 
8th, at Shoreditch, when there were about forty members present 
and some visitors. After an inspection of the Kingsland Road 
Library the party went on to the recently completed Pitfield Street 
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Library which was much admired. At the meeting, Mr. Plant read a 
paper on the collection of books made by one John Dawson in the 
18th century, and bequeathed by him to the vicar of Shoreditch, which 
is at present housed in Pitfield Street. This collection is an unique 
feature of the library and in no other London parish does there exist a 
collection of equal antiquity or of equal interest. The paper proved 
most interesting, and has led to the offer of a paper from a member to 
be read at an early date on the subject of these early parochial libraries 
in London. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Plant for the paper and for his 
hospitality concluded the business of the meeting, after which Mr. and 
Mrs. Plant kindly entertained the company to refreshments. 


THE PSEUDONYMS. 


T the last meeting of this Club, held in one of the sumptuously 
A gilded salons de Soho, as before, “ Eothen” assumed the chair, 
and ladled out the Levantine macaroni and Alexandrine pillau 
with distinguished grace. A long and learned discussion arose con- 
cerning fiction reading in Public Libraries and in general, and the 
opinion was almost unanimously expressed that everything possible 
had zo¢ been done to make the best of the opportunity afforded by 
the extensive publication and circulation of novels, to shape an engine 
for the betterment of public education. The hopeless, helpless 
lamentations of a certain section of librarians, faithfully copied by the 
newspaper press, has caused novel reading to be regarded in Peck- 
sniffian and Chadbandian circles as something highly iniquitious, if 
not positively immoral, and has engendered a very unjust suspicion in 
the minds of many that Public Libraries are vast storehouses of the 
worst class of low novels. The Pseudonyms indignantly repudiated 
all such aspersions, and resolved to take instant steps to place English 
Prose Fiction on the high educational plane to which its genuine 
literary and didactic excellence would have entitled it long ago, but 
for the short-sighted assaults of persons unable to see that any great 
and rapid stream can be directed for utility as well as for destruction. 
Niagara has been bridled for the public benefit, and the less material, 
but equally strong cataract of novel reading can in somewhat similar 
fashion be utilized. To this task the Pseudonyms propose to address 
themselves, and if they cannot succeed in damming the tide of fiction, 
they can reasonably expect to aid in preventing fiction from damning 
every other class of literature. 


oS 


Iwo papers of interest to Librarians were read before the 
Institute of British Architects on Monday, February 2oth, by Mr. J. 
M. Brydon, Architect, and Mr. F. J. Burgoyne, Librarian of the 
Lambeth Public Libraries. Both were on Library Architecture, and 
were illustrated by plans. 








